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Memorabilia. 


We have received from our correspondent | 
A. BRADFORD, F.S.A., an inter- | 


Mr, C. 
esting brochure on the life of ‘“‘ Mr. 
Nicasius,’’ that is, Nicasius Yetsweirt, who 
was Secretary of the French Tongue to those 
who managed foreign affairs from 1566 to 
1586, the year of his death. Nicasius Yets- 
weirt’s history was well worth looking into 
were it but to explain the singular fact that 
in 1550 he presented John Rogers to the 





telling items from the frequent appearance of 


“Mr. Nicasius’’ in State Papers—all of 
which are to his credit. He continues the 
story in the life of Charles, the only son 


(with four sisters) of Yetsweirt’s marriage 
with Mary Bourchier; and here the privi- 
lege of printing law books plays a great and 
troublesome part. Charles himself died soon 
after the reversion came to him and his 
widow had to bear the brunt of attempts to 
defeat the patent by pirate stationers. The 
name, we gather, has died out in England ; 
Charles’s only son died at an early age and 
before his father. 


N the January Cornhill will be found an 
article by the Rev. James Wall, pathetic, 


| comic and curious all together, called ‘ Con- 


| verting the Pope.’ 


vicarage of St. Sepulchre’s, Holborn, a liv- | 


ing in the gift of the Crown. John Rogers 
has his place in the ‘ D.N.B.’—a convert to 
Protestantism while chaplain to English 
merchant adventurers in Antwerp; the man 
who prepared Tindal’s version of the Bible 
for publication (‘‘ Matthew’s Bible ’’); and 
in 1555 the first to perish at the stake under 
Mary. At Antwerp, it is to be supposed, 
he made the acquaintance of Nicasius. What 


The hero of the adven- 
ture was Canon George Townsend, of Dur- 
ham; the Pope, Pio Nono; the year, 1850. 
Townsend was both a strong anti-Papist and 
an enthusiast about the re-union of Christen- 
dom. He could speak no foreign tongues, 
and his Latin pronounced in the English 
fashion was barely intelligible outside Eng- 
land, yet he believed it might prove possible, 
by a good talk with the Pope, and the present- 
ation to him of a memorial, to convince him 
of error and bring him to alter his whole 
policy towards the Church of England. By 
a series of fortunate chances, in France and 


| then in Rome, Townsend obtained the various 


share he had, if any, in bringing his friend 


to England, is not known. Nor is it known 
what were his friend’s religious views. At 
any rate in 1540 letters of denization were 
granted to ‘‘ Nicasius Yetsweirt, a native of 
Flanders,’’ and in no long time we find this 


Flemish gentleman—who was a cultured per- | 


son of great skill in tongues—employed by 


the authorities in various secret and delicate | 


matters. He discharged them all to every- 
one’s satisfaction and, it is clear, made him- 
self personally most acceptable. Over the 
business of conclusion of peace with France 


in 1550, he had been of notable service, and | 


the privilege of the next presentation to the 
royal living of St. Sepulchre’s was a reward 
bestowed on him. Thus it was that Rogers 
came to receive the living at his hands. 
Another reward he received was the reversion 
of Tottel’s privilege of printing law books 
which, however, he did not live himself to 
enjoy; it passed to his son. Mr. Braprorp 
has pleasantly and skilfully set out the most 


introductions needed to put him step by step 
in the way of the audience he required, and 
a most pleasant feature of the story is the 
courtesy, amid their bewilderment of the 
high Roman dignitaries to whom he was 
obliged to have recourse. His wife, who was 
a competent linguist, served him as_ inter- 
preter, and the culmination of the quaint- 
ness of the whole proceeding is reached when 
we find him, accompanied by her, at last in 
the presence of the Pope, to whom a cleric, 
with his wife beside him, must have appeared 
a rather uncomfortable anomaly, though 
Mrs. Townsend proved. useful enough at the 
interview, which lasted no less than forty 
minutes. The memorial was duly presented, 
but the thanks for it later conveyed to Town- 


| send intimated that it had not changed the 


Pope’s opinions ; a suggestion that at a mom- 
ent of leisure the Pope might converse 
further with him on the subject came to 
nothing. Nevertheless, while remarking 
that because of the different pronunciation 
of Latin he could not well understand what 
the Englishman was saying to him, the Pope, 
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in a discussion of the incident which was 
reported to Townsend, praised his warmth 
of heart, and even found some words of quali- 
fied praise for the Anglican Church. 


mistaken attributions 

is both fascinating as endeavour and 
useful as achievement. In the new Print 
Collector’s Quarterly we see M. Louis Gode- 
froy — whose recent death is a sad loss to 
the study of art — attempting this with a 
rare and important lithograph known as 
‘ Pool in the Woods,’ which has considerable 
authority behind it as ascribed to Rodolphe 
Bresdin. Here, however, it is argued that 
the engraver is André Charles Malardot, a 
little-known artist whose output amounts to 
some fifty pieces not comparable in imagina- 
ation to the work of Bresdin—Bresdin’s in- 
fluence may be detected in them—but yet not 
devoid of charm and merit. M. Godefroy’s 
arguments, re-inforced by reproduction of 
two acknowledged examples of Malardot’s 
prints, certainly would require a good deal 
of countering. M. Augusto Calabi contri- 
butes a paper on the Etchings of Benvenuto 
Disertori, to which a catalogue is appended. 
Mr. Harold J. Wright gives us a catalogue 
of the etchings of G. L. Brockhurst. Those 
who collect views of Edinburgh may like to 
have their attention called to Mr. Kenneth 
Sanderson’s article, ‘Some Topographical 
Prints of Edinburgh,’ which includes a 
number of interesting reproductions begin- 
ning with the Hollar of 1670. Students will 
appreciate the Editor’s discussion of the 
Earliest Works of Jost de Negker and the 
new list of these, containing an addition, at 
the end of it. The Editor also has an in- 
structive note on the two engravings of Mel- 
chior Lorch (rectius Lorichs) recently 
acquired by the British Museum. 


THE rectification of 


HE etymology of the French verb aller is 
a well-known puzzle. In 1878 J. Baur 
proposed to derive it from allatus, allare. 
Objections were raised, and the suggestion 
was not pressed. In P.M.L.A. for December 
Mr. Eugene F. Parker returns to it and de- 
fends it, his principal grounds for doing so 
being, in brief summary: 
That se afferre for at least 150 years, and 


afferri for an indefinite time, were good 
literary Latin ; 
That formation of a new regular para- 


digm of the first conjugation on the stem 
of the past participle of a deponent verb hav- 
ing good precedent, afferri became allare on 
the basis of allatus ; 
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The fact that the new verb was probably 
éstablished before 400 a.p., and because only 
localised in Gaul, and purely popular fails 
to appear in the Latin vocabulary. 

Originally it was transitive, ‘‘ betake 
(one’self)’’—which would explain s’en aller, 
Moreover, it is older than any Latin andare 
~-the verb with which it is commonly sought 
to connect .it. 

(JORRES PON DENTS who are interested in 

' modern folk-lore will find a few illustra. 
tions of still prevalent superstitions in Mr, 
it. U. Sayce’s article, ‘ Primitive Man and 
Civilised Man,’ in Scientia, Ilvii., N, 
The writer tells us that in Sweden 
people think a headache may be caused by 
hairs combed out of one’s head or cut off 
being taken by birds and built into a nest; 
and that in East Anglia the yellow-hammer 
is supposed to cause jaundice. Nor is it 
only uneducated country folk who have these 
ideas. An officer having very bad luck one 
evening at play in his club, attributed it to 
his having that day bought a ring which a 
man had ploughed up and which still had 
a finger-bone in it. 

The article quotes from Professor Porteous 
an example of the Australian native’s in- 
genuity in adapting to his use any material 
which will fit into his own culture and its 
needs. Thus he makes spear-heads out of 
glass bottles. A straight piece of fencing: 
wire about Qins. long is shaken up and down 
in the bottle till at last the bottom drops 
out. Then the native taps down a line on 
each side of the bottle and so causes it to 
part into two halves. Each half is again 
divided in the same way, so that eventually 
the native has at his disposal four lanceo- 
late pieces of glass. These he trims, and 
makes them into spear-heads which are quite 
serviceable. 

\ /E have received from our correspondent, 

Mr, ArTuur J. HAwKgs, F.s.4., Borough 
Librarian of Wigan, the second edition of his 
brochure about the Wigan Corporation Re 
galia, first published in 1927. With its charter 
cf 1247 from Henry III, bestowed on an 
ancient town (not, like Liverpool’s, on a place 
scare a quarter of a century old) Wigan can 
put forward good claim to be the oldest ‘‘ free 
borough ’’ in Lancashire. Of the eight prin- 
cipal charters confirming that of 1247, those 
of Edward II (1314), Charles II (1662) and 
James II (1685) are preserved in the Wigan 
Public Library. That of Elizabeth is pre 
served in a copy, and it is suggested that the 
original may be in the Public Record Office. 
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Literary 
Notes. 


WHENCE CAME ST. GEORGE ? 


IOWARDS the end of last century, round 
about the year 1880, a number of little 
pilgrim bottles of rough pottery found their 
way into the museums of Europe. They are 
mostly about 3} x 24 inches in size though 
some are larger; and they are all stamped in 
relief on the obverse with a figure, draped in 
a kilt and toga, like a Roman soldier, but 
wearing a nimbus and standing between two 
crouching camels (fig. 1), just as the deceased, 
looking quite modern in his Greek dress, 


stands between Osiris and Anubis, the 
Egyptian gods of the dead, swathed in 


mummy wrappings, on stelae of the Ptolemaic 
period (fig. 2). This group is often sur- 
rounded by a legend in Greek—‘‘ Praise of 
St. Mena,’’ and in the upper part of the field, 


either ‘‘Of St. Mena” or simply ‘St. 
Mena 


(fig. Z), 






Fig. 1. 


On the reverse are various designs; fre- 
quently a ship, less often birds, water-jars, a 
Greek cross in pellets, or the figure of a 
mounted horseman (fig. 3). Sometimes the 
letters Alpha and Omega appear on the re- 
verse, and often the design, back and front, 
is bordered by a conventional wreath. 
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Museum experts, hagiologists like the con- 


and H istorical | tributors to the Analecta Bollandiana, and a 


few scholars interested in Coptic and Byzan- 
tine studies, at once recognised the cult to 
which these little flasks belonged, for a very 
few, very ancient examples, relics rather than 
specimens, are known at Constantinople, 
Kertch, and Athens, and as far west as Arles, 
Tréves and Cologne. There is also a marble 
relief in Rome and another at Alexandria 
answering to the description of an anonymous 
Arab traveller of the eighth or ninth century, 
who saw in the great church of St. Mena, or 
St. Menas, in Lybia, ‘‘ a tomb of marble and 
two marble camels and between them a man 
with one foot on each camel, one hand open, 
the other shut. They say this is a statue of 
Mena.’’ (Quatremére, ‘‘ Mémoires géograph- 
iques,’’ trans. 1811.) On ivories at Milan 
and Venice he is depicted as an ecclesiastic, 


| robed in embroidered garments, his hands up- 


lifted in prayer or blessing, against a back- 
ground of trellised doors and tasselled cur- 
tains, the camels, not worshipping at his feet 
but stretching their long necks up towards 
him. Another ivory, found in Rome, was 
eventually recognised as representing the 
martyrdom of St. Mena by A. Nesbit, F.S.A., 
who published it in an article entitled, ‘ On 
a Box of Carved Ivory of the 6th Century,’ 


(Archaeologia, Vol. 44, with two fine 
plates) in 1871. It was purchased by the 
British Museum in 1879. 


The church of St. Mena which once existed 
in an oasis a few miles from Alexandria, over 
a grotto containing a spring, had been built, 
legend said, by Constantine at the suggestion 
of Athanasius, in whose day the villas and 
gardens of Alexandria reached far out into 
what is now the Lybian Desert to meet the 
vineyards of the oases which had supplied 
such wine for the banquets of the Pharaohs, 
that they called it the ‘* Wine Jar of Lybia’ 
ind the ‘‘ Wine Pot of Egypt.’’ Its wines 
were still famous in Roman times and are 
praised by Virgil and Horace. 

When the church was built, a life of the 
saint would be composed for recital on his 
commemoration day; and though it survives 
in no extremely early MS. it exists in so 
many variants, Greek, Coptic, Syriac, 
Ethiopic and Latin, that the chief episodes 
are well known and some authorities consider 
him to have been an Egyptian youth of 
Christian parentage and patrician rank, who, 
taken by his father, an imperial official, to 
Phrygia, joined the army; and, on the pro- 
mulgation of an edict against Christians, 





a9 


te 


courted martyrdom during the games of a 


the city of Kotyaion. 

But no such sober tale is told in extant 
MSS. His birth, according to the Ethiopic 
version, is the story of Samuel, except that 
an image of the Virgin breathes ‘‘ Amen ”’ to 
his mother’s petition like an oracular re- 


sponse from a statue of Amon; hence his 
name, explained as a play on the word 
‘““Amen.”’ (Analecta Bollandiana; Budge, 


‘ Texts relating to St. Mena of Egypt and the 
Canons of Nicaea,’ 1909.) 

At the age of fifteen he is already an officer 
by favour of his commander; or, according 


jf 


ait 























* - 


to another variant, he succeeds to his father’s 
office. On hearing of Diocletian’s edict, he 
seeks refuge in a desert; or goes there to 
fast, pray and labour as a peasant; has a 
vision of Christ bestowing crowns on martyrs, 
is promised three for virginity, endurance 
and martyrdom, and having suffered fright- 
ful tortures and recovered three times, is 
finally decapitated. It is, in short, a typica! 
Diocletian martyr story; the Emperor—his 
abdication forgotten—always the arch-perse- 
cutor of a self-proclaimed Christian; while 





Fig. 2. 
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| in the prominence of local governors, the 
festival and was beheaded by the prefect of | 


absence of any reference to the arena at 
Rome, and prolonged tortures, from which, 
indeed, Roman citizens had only at first been 
exempt, (Eusebius, ‘ Ecclesiastical History,’ 
Lawlor and Oulton, vol. i., p. 145), begin- 
ning and ending with the ordinary Roman 
punishments, scourging and __ beheading, 
According to one story, St. Mena asked that 
his body might be placed on a camel, which, 
turned loose, would bear it to its appointed 
burial-place. Another tale relates that the 
prefect ordered it to be burned; but his com- 
panions, led by one named Athanasius, 
rescue it from the pyre (?), swathe it in fine 
linen, and when ordered on duty to Egypt, 


| take it (the mummy) on board with them, 


Sea monsters, with long necks like camels, 
rise from the deep and try to lick the body, 


| which repels them with flashes of flame or 


fiery arrows, and, after two attempts, dis- 
appear. Landing on the coast of the Mare 


| otis district, or at Alexandria, the coffin is 





the disorders of the time seem to be reflected | 


placed on a camel, which proceeds into the 
desert and stops. Another is tried, which 
also refusing to move, the burial takes place, 
Alternatively, the soldiers, on leaving, wish 
to take it with them ‘‘as a protection ’’ ; but 
camel after camel refuses to move with it; 
a phenomenon still credited in Egypt, where 
a corpse is believed to become preternaturally 
heavy when the place has been reached where 
the deceased desires to be buried. Athan- 
asius has a portrait of St. Mena painted on 
wood, and having laid it on the body, takes 
it with him. A portrait of the Hawara type 
was obviously a familiar object. 

Miracles of healing at a spring near the 
grave presently reveal where the saint’s body 
lies. A sick sheep rolls in the wet earth 
round it and is healed. The shepherd heals 
the rest of his flock with the same ‘‘ dust and 
water.’’ Or again, the daughter of the King 
of Constantinople is similarly cured of 
leprosy, and the samt himself tells her where 
his grave is. Otherwise, it is discovered 
through the light of a lamp burning over it; 
a lamp is dug up and the church is built. 
(Evetts, ‘Churches and Monasteries of 
Egypt attributed to Abu Salih the Armen- 
ian,’ p. 103, n. 2). 

Athanasius, as everyone knows, was often 
an exile from his see; and it was during his 
third exile that a Cappadocian, an army 
commissariat official named George, was for 
five years archbishop in his stead; being, in 
561 a.p., torn to pieces by the Catholic or 
heathen mob of Alexandria, perhaps for his 
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Arian sympathies, or, according to Gibbon, 
for his misdeeds. It was during the fourth 
exile of Athanasius that Julian the Apostate 
was mortally wounded by a javelin flung by 
an unknown hand. 

Meantime the church of St. Mena or St. 
Menas grew in fame and grandeur, and it 
was possibly a new church, that fifty years 
after the first foundation, was consecrated 
under Theodosius the Great; and the famous 
Cappadocian, St. Basil, composed a homily 
in memory of St. Mena, which places his 
martyrdom at Alexandria, under Diocletian. 
On the ivory in the British Museum, Dio- 
cletian, on the judgment seat, sees the sen- 
tence carried out. 





Fig. 3. 


Before the close of the fourth century, 
Arcadius provided a vast basilica to shelter 
the throngs of pilgrims who resorted thither, 
and adorned it with pillars of porphyry 
which became famous. The Emperor Zeno, 


at the end of the fifth century, stationed a 
garrison in the town to protect the treasure 
accumulated from thankofferings for mira- 
cles performed on man and beast; so that 
it was for five hundred years the ‘‘ Lourdes 
The names of its patriarchs are 


of Egypt.” 
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QUERIES. 
known—never much favoured by the Arian 
Court of Constantinople. 

Another church, meantime, was rising into 
fame in the ancient town of Lud called from 
the second century A.D. Diospolis, now Lydda, 
on the road between Jaffa and Jerusalem. 
No great name like that of Athanasius is 


| connected with its founding, but it was a 


place of pilgrimage to the tomb of a martyr 
named George. 

The earliest legend of his martyrdom des- 
cribes him as ‘‘ of Cappadocia.’’ His perse- 
cutor is Dadianus, Emperor of Persia, whose 
empress is Alexandra (Alexandria personi- 
fied); his magician, Athanasius; his com- 
mander-in-chief, Anatolius; one of his 
officers, Firmilian; and one of his vassal 
kings, Magnentius; names familiar as those 
of Persian monarchs, of bishops, of a perse- 
cuting governor of Palestine, and of an Em- 


peror. (Eusebius, vol. i., pp. 229, 247, 249, 
| 365). An edict is published; George, an 


officer in the army, arrives at court, con- 
fesses his faith, is tortured and imprisoned ; 
| has a vision of Christ, Who promises him 
three crowns of martyrdom after seven years 
of suffering, three deaths, and three resur- 
rections. During this ordeal, his appalling 
| tortures are interrupted by miracles of heal- 
ing of men and animals, and baptisms of 
hosts of converts in springs of water rising 
miraculously at his feet for the purpose. 

This story obviously makes St. George a 
double of St. Menas, the recital being length- 
ened out by miracles taken from Bible stories 

the Widow of Zerepta, Aaron’s rod that 
budded, Elijah and the Captains of Fifties: 
the saint finally calling down fire which de- 
vours his enemies. It purports to have been 
written by an eye-witness of the seven years’ 
martyrdom, St. George’s servant, Pasicrates : 
an Egyptian name Graecised, possibly. 

This wild tale found no favour with the 
fifth-century Pope, Gelasius, who included it 
| among prohibited books and the saint him- 
self among those ‘‘ whose names are justly 
revered but whose acts are known only to 
God.’’ Towards the end of that century or 
the beginning of the next, the Byzantine 
poet, Romanos, among his thousand songs, 
wrote two extolling St. Menas and St. 
George to be sung on their saint’s days in 
church. The legend of St. George was also 
| modified by various hands, ending with a 
request to be taken to his own country for 
| burial, to be buried at Diospolis; and fin- 
|ally, his martyrdom takes place at Diospolis, 
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During the sixth century, the African 
traveller, Theodosius, in his Itinerary, men- 
tions the church of St. George at Lydda, the 
earliest documentary evidence for a church 
there. Justinian built the basilica and 
Lydda came to be called in bishops’ lists, 
Hagiogeorgyoupolis; while in Egypt, Menas, 
George and John have become the commonest 
personal names—the order is significant. In 
western ports, too, like Ostia, churches dedi- 
cated to St. Menas sprang up, in which 
Gregory the Great himself preached ; the cult 
disappearing later, with the settlers who in- 
troduced it. 

Both churches suffered at the hands of the 
Moslem invaders, but survived, and it was 
towards the end of the troublous seventh 
century that, according to Bede, our British 
Adamnan heard of St. George from the ship- 
wrecked French bishop, Arculf, and added 
the church at Lydda to his work ‘ De Locis 
Sanctis.’ So favourably situated, it was at- 
tracting pilgrims, while the once prosperous 
oasis town round St. Mena’s sanctuary was 
falling on evil days, forced to tolerate a 
mosque beside the church which had been 
the ‘‘ Pride of all Lybia’’; almost a rival, 
since the conquerors had adopted Father 
Mena as one of their saints; nevertheless 
becoming more and more of a national sanc- 
tuary as Alexandria declined. It was there 
that a great reconciliation took place be- 
tween two Christian sects, whose names are 
well-nigh forgotten, in the ninth century ; 
but before that century ended, the Khalif, 
Muleisekels, sent a Christian architect of 
the Melkite sect to carry off, in the usual 
Moslem style, the porphyry pillars of the 
basilica and the pillars of the church for 
his new mosque. The Patriarch Joseph did 
what he could to roof the church over; and 
in this restored church Christian worship 
continued; but decline was inevitable. The 
Saracens had made full use of Coptic wealth, 
learning and skill, but as soon as they could 
do without such aid, an edict of the Shunite 
khalif went forth to uproot Christianity 
everywhere, and the Mena temple was des- 
troyed. 

So when Alfred was king in far-away Eng- 
land, and English pilgrims were beginning 
to tread the old pilgrim roads to Rome, the 
desert sands were drifting up to the ruins 
of St. Mena’s church. His name is missing 
from Butler’s and Baring-Gould’s ‘ Lives of 
the Saints.’ The famous church had become 
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the death sentence being sent by Diocletian | a 


from Nicomedia. 
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lurking-place for Bedouin; and, at length, 
sank into the desert for a thousand years. 

Meta FE. WILt1AMs. 
(To be continued), 


IR JOHN HARRINGTON NOT THE 
AUTHOR OF ‘CENSURE OF THE 
ROTA.’—It is curious that in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
and the latest edition of Halkett and Laing, 
the reply to Milton’s ‘ Ready and Easy Way 
to Establish a Free Commonwealth,’ called 
‘The Censure of the Rota’ is ascribed to 
Sir John Harrington. The book is indeed 
written as if by him, and refers to his 
acknowledged works with the first personal 
pronoun, and is signed ‘J. H.’’ But as 
Masson points out (‘ Life of Milton,’ 659f.) 
the whole thing is as much satire on the Rota 
(which had apparently ceased to function 
before the date of the supposed meeting) as 
on Milton. The persons connected with the 
publication, Paul Giddy, Trundle Wheeler, 
give by their names a clue to the fact that 
the whole book is burlesque. I cannot sug- 
gest the author, but Harrington is not he. 
OLYBRIUS. 
HE CATALOGUE OF ARNE LAURIN’S 
LIBRARY. — Arne Laurin, the chief 
Editor of the Prager Presse, possesses a large 
special library of works on journalism, con- 
taining now 6,600 works in 7,500 volumes. 
Some years ago he began to publish the cata- 
logue of this library (see also clxii. 98; 
elxiv. 41; clxvi. 20), the fourth volume of 
which has just appeared (Prague, 1934, 79 
pp., privately printed, 450 copies for stud- 
ents only). The new volume catalogues 
under the signature F, books on the science 
of journalism. The signature Fa _ covers 
matters on the journalistic praxis; Fb is 
devoted to the journalistic schools; Fc to the 
sociology of the Press. Arne Laurin’s cata- 
logues are invaluable to all who are inter- 
ested in journalism, and it is expected that 
their publication will be continued. 
Otto F. Banter. 





POLITICAL SAWS. — Most of our wise 

sayings concern our private behaviour, 
but I find in L’Intermédiaire des Chercheurs 
et Curieuxr for Dec. 30 a useful one, as it 
would appear of Prussian origin, concerning 
our behaviour as citizens: ‘‘Ruhe ist die 
erste Birgerpflicht,’’ ‘‘ Le calme est la pre- 
miére vertu des citoyens,’’ as cur contempor- 
ary translates it. The author and occasion 
are enquired for. 


R. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


ULLINGDON CLUB (See clxiv. 116).— 
Perhaps I may add to my former letter 
that through the courtesy of the Secretary 
of the M.C.C. I have discovered that the 
first mention of the Bullingdon Club in the 
archives of the M.C.C. is the score of a 
match played on Bullingdon Common on June 
15, 1795, between Bullingdon and the M.C.C., 
which the latter won by eight wickets. Was 
the club founded in 1795 or before? 
ONSLow. 


EGULATIONS CONCERNING SEARCH 
OF REGISTERS. If any of your 
readers would answer the following questions 
I think the information would be of great 
value to many amateur genealogists, includ- 
ing myself : 

(1) Is a clergyman in charge of a parish 
compelled by law 

(a) on receipt of a written request himself 
to make a search for the desired information 
and to communicate the result to the en- 
quirer if the proper fees have been paid ? 
What are the proper fees? 

(b) to produce for personal search by the 
enquirer the necessary registers on_ the 
enquirer’s agreeing to pay the proper fees? 
What are the proper fees? 

(1) Please state the title of the relative 
Act, and, in full, the Clause applicable to 
both questions, giving the number of the 
Clause. 

CHELT, 


OHNSON AS SUPERSTITIOUS. — 
Chancing to look through Kingsley’s 

‘Scientific Lectures and Essays,’ I came 
upon the piece entitled ‘Superstition,’ and 
then on quotation of Johnson’s eight defini- 
tions of ‘‘ superstition,’’ which Kingsley in- 
troduces by saying of Johnson that he ‘‘ was 
no dialectician, and, moreover, superstitious 
enough himself.’”” We know that Johnson’s 
elevated wish for more and more evidence for 
spirit, in opposition to the groveling belief of 
materjalism, led him to a love of mysterious 
disquisitions, 

and that he thought 

we could have no certainty of the truth of 
supernatural appearances, unless something 
was told us which we could not know by ordin- 
ary means, or something done which could not 
be done by supernatural power, 

but my own general impression of him is 
that he did not in truth go further than 
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that in the direction of superstition. It will 
be remembered that he was incredulous about 
the Cock Lane ghost, and helped to expose it. 

I should be interested to know whether, 
to Johnsonians who have made a study of 
the great Doctor beyond anything I have 
had opportunity to attempt, he appears as 
a superstitious person. 


L. A. R. 
‘MINENT NEGROES.—I would like to 


know if any of your readers can provide 
me with information regarding negroes who 
have earned for themselves significant posi- 
tions among men. 

In addition, can any reader tell me of other 
negro servants, besides Francis Barber, the 
negro servant of Dr. Samuel Johnson, who 
have served other famous men. Such inform- 
ation will greatly assist me in my research, 
from which I hope to compile an anthology. 

Norman J. ROBERTS. 


OHN MADDISON MORTON: NOTES 
“ BY JOSEPH KNIGHT.—At the present 
time I am engaged in writing a ‘ Life and 
Letters ’ of one John Maddison Morton, who 
was a nineteenth-century farce writer. 
Among numerous plays he wrote ‘ Box and 
Cox,’ the celebrated farce. 

The going is rather stiff as there is very 
little material about him. I have been un- 
able to trace his descendants—or rather, the 
descendants of his relatives. He was un- 
married, but had two brothers, one of whom 
(or perhaps both), a ‘‘ Colonel Morton,’’ was 
married and had issue that at present is 
untraceable. 

J. M. Morton was born in 1811 and died 
in 1891 in Charterhouse. He was born in 
Pangbourne. He was the second son of one 
Thomas Morton, also a dramatist of some 
note. I would be very much indebted to 
any of your readers for any information re- 
garding this matter. I am particularly in- 
terested in tracing any of his family or his 
correspondence. 

JosepH KNIGHT, the former Editor of 
‘N. and Q.,’ is his biographer in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography.’ He has 
also collected other material concerning Mr. 
Morton. I would be very much obliged if 1 
could be put in touch with anyone who might 
be in a position to help me to examine 
KNIGHT’s notes on Mr. Morton. 


VAUGHAN. 


FRANKLIN C. 
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NIGHTS OF ST. JOHN.—Is there any 
complete list of the English knights of 
the Order in print or MS. ? 
Wasey STERRY. 


YUERIES FROM EMERSON. — 1. “ The | 


” 


hypocritic Days.’’ Why does Emerson, 
in a short poem of great imagination entitled 
‘ Days,’ call these ‘‘ Daughters of Time ”’ 
who, ‘‘ muffled and dumb like barefoot der- 
vishes,’’ march “ single in an endless file ’’— 
‘““hypocritic ’’? I suppose he intends the 
original meaning of ‘‘ hypocrite ’’—a_ play- 
actor, and suggests that the days ‘‘ are not 
what they seem.’’ The rest of the poem, 
however, hardly carries out that idea, and I] 
should be glad of enlightenment. 


2. ‘Rue, myrrh and cummin.’’ These 


” 


fics to cure the Sphinx’s ‘‘ muddy eyes. 


of an eye-salve, or eye-wash ? 


tic sounding plants that took his fancy? 

3. In the 
Emerson quotes from ‘‘an Arabian poet ”’ 
a description of his hero: 


Sunshine was he 

In the winter day; 
And in the midsummer 
Coolness and shade. 


Who was the Arabian poet referred to, 


who was his hero, and whose is the trans- | 
| Christine, 
| Hon. John Stewart, and certainly the grand- 
| daughter of Francis, lst Earl of Bothwell, 
| and a son and heir, probably Edward, 2nd 

WANTED.—Perhaps one of your readers | 
will be good enough to note the location of | 


lation ? 
5 eet. ee 
ORTRAIT WHITMAN 


OF WALT 


a portrait of Walt Whitman painted by 

Thomas Eakine. 

PEEL. 

oucH WOOD.—What is the origin of the 
superstitious habit of ‘‘ touching wocd ”’ 

after a boast ? 


Sacus A. 


M.D: TH. 


{See elxvi. 260, 302. 


ence on this topic. At the second 
Mr. W. Keatince Ciay and Mr. ‘J. P. Bacon 
Puuuires both took the custom to be an appeal 
to the Cross, the former referring it to St. 


Paul’s “God forbid that I should boast save | 


in the Cross of Lord Jesus Christ.” 


(Gal. vi. 4)]. 


our 


gin of this expression wanted. 


B. 
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| saurait trop prendre ’’? 





AE 


(vide ‘ The Sphinx’) are mentioned as speci- | been a bankrupt.” 
- «< « % . 


| 10) : * 2 1 se 3 4 
Whence did Emerson get these ingredients | origin, and if it was in use prior to 165 


Or did he | 
simply mention three picturesque or roman- | 


lecture, ‘ Man the Reformer,’ | 


An editorial note at the | 
first reference summarised earlier correspond- 
i reference | . . pata 
reference | quaries, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, there 
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YOCKNEY PRONUNCIATION. — In 

Dickens uneducated folk pronounce w as 
v. I should like to trace when in England 
that stopped being common. 

I should also like to be informed when the 
dropping of the aspirate first is to be 
observed. I have not found it either in the 
Elizabethan or the Restoration dramatists, 


A. H. C.-P. 


" GATON.” What is meant by the phiase 
‘quand on prend du galon, on n’en 
what does ‘‘galon” 
(a knot of ribbons, is it not? or of gold or 
silver lace?) stand for? 
C. 
HAS SWALLOWED A SPIDER.” 
This saying is said to mean ‘* He has 
I should like to know its 


It is mentioned by Howell in 1670, and by 
Ray in 1754. 
H. 


‘ON OF SIR EDWARD WIDDRINGTOSN, 
BT., ob. 1671.—Sir Edward Widdring- 


ASKEW. 


| ton, of Cartington, in Northumberland, ob. 


1614, son of Roger Widdrington by his first 
wife Mary, daughter of Sir Brancis Rad- 
cliffe of Dilston, created a baronet 26 Sept., 
1635 (of Nova Scotia) and a baronet of Eng- 
land 8 Aug., 1642, died at Bruges and was 
buried there 13 July, 1671, leaving a widow, 
presumably the daughter of the 


baronet, about whom little seems to be known. 
Father Bede published a contemporary 


| narrative under the title of ‘Carmel in Eng- 


land,’ which says that at the time of Sir 
Edward Widdrington’s death he had a son 


| who was being educated at the English Bene 
| dictine College at Douai. At 


that time 
(1671) there were two youths of the name of 
Widdrington at the College, Edward and 
Henry, the former of whom must have been 
the surviving son and heir. 

In the Proceedings of the Society of Anti- 
are 4 
number of anniversaries noted taken from a 
breviary in which occur, amongst others of 
the Widdrington family, the following: 
{March 27] Sir Edward Widdringtons 


| Junior his Aneversary.”’ 


JENNY WEDDINGS.—Meaning and ori- | 


This follows that of [‘‘ June 3] Sir Edwand 
Widdrington’s Aneversary.’’ Unfortunately 


| the entries give only the day but not the 
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year of the anniversaries. 

As the will of the widow Christine, who 
died at York in 1684, makes no mention of 
a son, the presumption is that the 2nd 
baronet was then dead. 

‘ Has it ever been ascertained when this 
Sir Edward Widdrington died and where? 
Any further information will be appreciated. 
H. ASKEw. 
\HEYNE FAMILY.—A Sir Reginald de 
Cheyne married Mary, daughter of 
Freskin de Moray, of Duffus (who died 
1268) by his wife Joanna (daughter of 
whom?) and great-granddaughter of Fer- 
quhard MacIntaggard, first Earl of Ross. 
What issue had they in addition to the two 
daughters : 

1. Mariota, 
Douglas; secondly, 
Raven’s Craig. 

2. Mary, or Marjory, heiress of Duffus, 
who married Nicholas Sutherland, second 
son of Kenneth, third Earl of Sutherland ? 

Was Cheyne of Straloch, whose 
daughter, Christian Cheyne, married Sir 
Alexander Seton of Seton, a near relative of 
Sir Reginald de Cheyne ? 


JaMes SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT. ). 


TRQUHART FAMILY OF CROMARTY. 

I should be grateful for full particu- 
lars of the issue and descendants of William 
Urquhart of Cromarty, who married Lilias, 
a daughter of Hugh, fourth Earl of Ross, 
by his wife, Matilda, or Maud, sister of 
King Robert I. 

I am particularly anxious to know whether 
the Walter Urquhart of Cromarty whose 
daughter, Helen, married Sir Walter Ogilvy 
of Banff and Dunlugus, was a direct des- 
cendant of the above-mentioned William and 
Lilias Urquhart. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, 


who married, firstly, Sir John 
John de Keith, of 


F.S.A, (SCOT. ). 


‘an any reader state 
Seaton Kenneth, the os grow] of the 
Mackenzie family of Kintail, had a sister 
named Euphemia, who is said to have mar- 
ried William, third Earl of Ross, who died 
in 1323. 


JAMEs SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


ARGARET BARCLAY.—I seek the name 

of the parents of this lady, who married 

Hugh Ross, the first laird of Balnagown, and 
third son of Hugh, fourth Earl of Ross. 


JaMrs SETON-ANDERSON, F.8.A. (SCOT. ). 
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Replies. 


LETTICE, COUNTESS OF 
LEICESTER. 
435). 


your contributor has 
tercentenary of the 
death of Lettice, Countess of Leicester, 
on Christmas Day, 1634. I had noted this 
anniversary for a possible article. But I 
was concerned mainly with her will, which 
is not mentioned in this timely and interest- 
ing contribution. Her will makes us wish 
still more that we were better acquainted 
with her character. It was proved on 17 
Jan., 1634/5 (P.C.C. 3 Sadler). The main 
portion of the will is dated 15 Oct., 1622. 
It is made ‘‘under this myne owne hand.”’ 
After a solemn bequest of her soul and a 
strong statement of her faith, she continues: 

My bodie I commytt to decent Christian 
buriall without pompe ... and to bee layd at 
Warwicke by my deere Lord and husband the 
Earle of Leicester with whom I desire to bee 
intombed. 


(clxvii. 
[? is good that 


remembered the 


It may be of interest to note some of her 
expressions and bequests: 


I doe make and ordeyne for my Executor my 
honoble and deere grandchild the Earle of 
Essex assuredly trusting that hee will see this 
my will in all things faithfully performed 
which I intreate him of all loves to doe pray- 
ing him in the duty to God and true love to 
mee to see due performance according to my 
playne and true meaneing of this my last will 
even in uprightnes of conscience as I know my 
sonne would have it. 


She ordains her house to be continued for 
one month after her death ‘‘ soe as my serv- 
ants in that tyme may the better provyde for 
themselves.’’ She gives 
to my servant Chrystopher Kettle a hundred 


pounds and to his wife a hundred pounds my 
) - KENZIE FAMILY OF KINTAIL.— 
authoritatively | 


Chamber plate with the bed shee lyes on and 
furniture with what else I give her with myne 
owne hand. 


She especially entreats 


| my sonne to bee good to my old servants. . 


Kettle I most chiefely recommend for his true 
honestie being such a servant as I thinke few 
masters have. 
She gives and bequeaths 

to my deere sonne the Earle of Essex my greate 
diamond that I usually weare of my Thombe 
as my best Jewell to my worthiest child . 

I give to my deere sister the Ladie Gerald 
ffiftie pounds with the Jewell in my hatt I 
weare everie day. I give to my deere brother 
Sir Francis Knolles an hundred pounds... . 
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To my Preacher ffiftie vonage . .. For the rest 
of my grandchildren [ have nothing worthie to 


give them but doe heartily pray to God to | 


blesse them all and theirs... I give to my 


daughter of Hertford my sable with the head | 


and my unicornes horn. I doe give to my 
young sonne Gervas Clifton my best great 
pearle to hang at his eare and the hatband 
and a dyamond ring with God’s blessing. 


give to my sonne Sir Walter Devereux fififtie | 


peeces and a dyamond ring with God’s_bles- 
sing. I give to my little daughter the Ladie 
Arbella my cheyne of smallest pearle with 
God’s blessing. 

She concludes: ‘‘I have had noe counsell 
herein but God and myselfe, wherefore I de- 
sire my noble sonne to make the best of all 
faults and fayles according to my true 
meaneing.’’ This portion appears to be 
written—vicesimo quinto die Martii mil- 
lesimo sexcentesimo tricesimo quarto. 

Witnesses: Richard Chamberleyne, Hum- 
frey Colles, Grace Kettle. 

A truly fascinating document with the 
authentic touch of her ‘ owne hand.”’ 


E. Vine Hatt. 
58, Woodside, Wimbledon. 


YHURCH SILVER PRESENTED BY 

WOMEN (clxvii. 182, 246, 377, 408, 
445, 463).—The gift of silver-gilt communion 
vessels to Leek Wootten church described by 
Mr. BengaMIN WALKER, is only one instance 
of the Duchess Dudley’s munificence. The 
Warwickshire churches of Stoneleigh, Man- 
cetter, Ashow, Kenilworth, Monks hirby and 
Bidford received the like gifts. The Stone- 
leigh set of communion vessels being negli- 
gently guarded, was ‘‘conveyed’’—as the 
wise it call—away, I know not when. Acton 
in Middlesex, Potshill in Northampton and 
St. Albans were, according to the Duchess’s 
biography in  Colville’s ‘ Warwickshire 
Worthies,’ similarly remembered. How 
many of these sets still remain I am_ un- 
aware; but the Ashow and Kenilworth ex- 
amples are still in existence. Duchess Dud- 
ley’s gifts to the church of St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields, in which parish Dudley House, where 
she died, stood, are too numerous for quota- 
tion. She allowed the sexton there a yearly 
stipend to toll the great bell when the 
prisoners condemned to die were passing by, 
and to ring out after they were executed. 
She died at the age of ninety and her fun- 
eral on Mar. 16, 1668, was conducted with 
mediaeval magnificence. Sixpence was given 
to every poor body that met her corpse on 
the road between London and Stoneleigh, 
and ninety widows received a gown and a 
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| fair white kerchief apiece and a shilling for 
| their dinner for their attendance upon the 
hearse. The commemoration sermon for the 
Duchess used to be preached in my time at 
| Stoneleigh on Whitsundays, and the custom 
| still obtains at Leek Wootten and probably 
| elsewhere. 

Duchess Dudley’s daughter, Katherine, 
Lady Leveson, followed in her mother’s foot- 
steps. She bequeathed £40 a year for the 
repair of the Beauchamp Chapel, St. Mary’s, 
Warwick, where her ancestors, Richard 
Beauchamp and Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester, lie buried, and also built the beau- 
tiful almshouse at Temple-Balsall, Warwick- 
shire, for twenty poor widows and unmarried 
women. 

It is an interesting point that the Leek 
Wootten tazza reveals in the medallion 
engraved with the Crucifixion, traces of 
Laudian influence, as Dr. Robert Boreman, 
Rector of St. Giles’s, who preached the fun- 
eral sermon for the Duchess, notes that ‘‘ she 
was subjected to the reproach of being a 
Papist, because she was loyal to her Sovereign 
and abounded in good works.’’ 

M. Dormer Harris. 
\ ETHODS FOR PROFITABLE STUDY 
(clxvii. 458).—A friend of mine, a young 
Czech student of history, who is only too 
young to be named here and to be called a 
literary character, tells me often, that, being 
retired in some solitary place for work, he 
is used to follow this regular method: He is 
working during three-quarters of an hour, 
and then he sleeps for half-an-hour. Pase- 
ing in such a manner by turns from work to 
sleep, and from sleep to work, he is able to 
persevere at work for two or three weeks, day 
and night, without being tired. Myself, I 
tried once to make the same experiment, but 
I failed to achieve an absolute regularity, 
and soon gave it up. . 

Otto F. BaBer. 

Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 

Thirty years ago, when I was a 
curate in Maidenhead, I was made Sec- 
retary of the East Berks and South Bucks 
Guild of Church Bellringers, and the Master 
of the Guild paid me a formal visit of com- 
pliment. He was (I think) the Rev. F. E. 
Robinson, and he looked like an old farmer 
out of the depths of the country. He 
admired my library, and I asked him, rather 
superciliously, I fear, whether he read much 
himself. He said, No; but he had kept 

| strictly to a rule he had made when a deacon ; 
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=‘ mm | 
he read the Old Testament in Hebrew every | 
day from 9 till 10, after saying Matins; the | 
New Testament in Greek from 10 till 11; | 
and Saint Augustine in Latin from 11 till 
2. Parochial visiting all the afternoon, 
and visitors calling on him all the evening, 
prevented him from taking up serious study. 
I need hardly say I was greatly abashed ; as 
you see, I have well remembered that visit, 
and ever since have been cautious how I 
approach the subject of study with priests 
who look more or less like farm labourers. 
(Yet a few years ago I asked our milkman 
what he was reading and it proved to be a 
volume of poetry in Persian type, which he 
had learned to read while on active service). 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


UERIES FROM BORROW’S ‘ BIBLE 
IN SPAIN’ (clxvii. 458).—1. The monu- 
ment to Sir John Moore is in the Jardin de 
San Carlos at Corunna, and is kept in most 
excellent condition. I saw it a year or two 
ago. It was erected in 1814, and bears the 
inscription : 

Johannes Moore, Exercitus Britannici Dux, 
Proelio occisus, 1809. 

There is also a memorial tablet on the wall 
of the house in the Canton Grande in which 
he actually died after his mortal wound in 
the battle (of Elvina). 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


In itself the river Guadalete might well have 
been compared to the water of Lethe. It flows 
into the bay of Cadiz, and Cadiz was for 
long regarded by Greeks and Romans as the 
westernmost place in the world, and a 
draught of its water would be a suitable pre- 
liminary before entering the blessed islands 
of the West. I know, however, of no ancient 
legend that it was called Lethe or any simi- 
lar name. Possibly its Spanish name may 
have suggested some later romance. If, how- 
ever, we read the article on Gallaecia in 
Smith’s ‘Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Geography,’ we find there was a river in the 
N.W. of the Spanish peninsula, the Limius, 
or Limias, Limaeas, also known as_ the 
Belion. This river Strabo calls the River of 
Lethe, Pomponius Mela, the River of 
Oblivion; in the elder Pliny it is the same, 
and he says that it was famous in legends; 
it is mentioned by Silius Italicus in two pas- 
sages; Appian and Plutarch both refer to it 
under the name of Lethe, and say that the 
first Roman to cross it was Decimus Brutus. 
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Brutus celebrated his triumph over the 
Lusitanians and Gallaecians in 136 B.c. 
Livy, Epit. 55, says that his troops were un- 


| willing to cross this river, which he calls 
| Oblivio, until their commander seized a stan- 
| dard from the bearer and went over himself. 


It has been suggested that the river may have 
been an object of superstitious terror to the 
soldiers. Whatever grounds Borrow may 
have had for his statement, the Lima, to give 
this stream its modern name, was certainly 
by the testimony of antiquity known as Lethe 
or Oblivio. 
Epwarp BEnsty. 


((OMMON SENSE AS A FACULTY 

' (elxvii. 458).—Mediaeval scholars took 
for their fundamentum divisionis, in classi- 
fying faculties, the activities and objects of 
the mind itself. To them the term ‘‘faculty”’ 
expressed ‘‘ the mind’s capability for under- 
going a particular kind of activity ’’ (Dr. 
Maher’s ‘ Psychology’). They did not re- 
gard the mind as the sum-total of really dis- 
tinct powers bound together by association- 
links. In addition to the intellectual and 
the external sensuous orders of activities, the 
scholastic psychologists distinguished  inter- 
nal senses, by means of which “‘ the mind ap- 
prehends in a sensuous manner facts of a 
subjective order.’’ Their function is to grasp 
subjective impressions. Following Aristotle, 
they recognised four such capabilities; one 
of which they named sensus communis (com- 
mon sense). 

It has been described by St. Thomas, after 
Aristotle, as at once the source and: the 
terminus of the special senses. By this faculty 
we are conscious of the operations of the ex- 
ternal sensuous faculties and we are made 
aware of differences between them, though we 
cannot by its means cognize them as different. 

The time-concept, as such, being purely a 
creation of the mind (ens rationis) could not 
have been held to be an object of the sensus 
communis, which could not in its activities 
transcend its own order. The scholastic doc- 
trine as given by St. Thomas was (and still 
is): 

Et similiter est de tempore quod habet 
fundamentum in motu _ scilicet prius et 
posterius sed quantum ad id quod est formale 
in tempore scilicet numeratio completur per 
operationem intellectus numerantis. 

It should be pointed out, to avoid misunder- 
standing, that the sensus communis of the 
mediaeval masters is not identical, in any 
respect, with the English ‘‘ sound common 
sense ’’ or the German ‘‘ der gesunde Men- 
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schenverstand.”’” These are intellectual 
operations of a sound mind acting prudently. 
The sensus communis is historically fully 
discussed in ‘ Psychology’ by Dr. M. Maher, 
Stonyhurst Philosophical Series (Longmans) 
from which the above quotations are taken. 
Readers of Latin manuals will find a com- 
plete treatment of the subject in ‘ Rational 
Psychology,’ by the Rev. B. Boedder, S.J. 
(Herder). 
R. B. 


OLK-LORE: THE OPAL (clxvii. 458). — 
I think the true reason for the alleged 
bad luck of opals is that, in time, they lose 
colour, shrink, fall out of their setting and 
are lost. This never happens if they are 
kept under water for about a fortnight in 
the year, and each year their colours are 
more brilliant. 


HEpPPLE. 


P. A. F. STEPHENSON. 


Westminster. 


I have always understood that the supposed 
unluckiness of wearing opals is owing to the 
similitude between them and the Virgin 
Mary’s tears. 

CynTHia Ramsay. 


FPOLK-LORE : THE HANGMAN (clxvii. 

458).—The stigma attached to the exe- 
cutioners’ calling is shown by their wearing 
masks to avoid recognition. When a firing 
squad shoots a prisoner condemned by court- 
martial, it is, or used to be, the practice to 
hand them their rifles already loaded and 
of these to load one only with blank cart- 
ridge. 

A century ago, when Greece first got her 
independence, her government could get no 
one to act as executioner—perhaps from fear 
of a vendetta on the part of the dead man’s 
friends and relatives—although the guillotine 
and not hanging was used. They imported 
a Maltese, and even he resigned when he 
found himself obliged to struggle without 
help for two hours to get a political prisoner’s 
head under the guillotine. After that the 
executioner was a man under sentence of 
death himself. His sentence was remitted on 
this condition, and he was given an island 
in Nauplia Bay to live in. 

C. A. Kwyapp, 
Captain. 
Batheaston, Somerset. 


ROWLSTONE, 
(clxvii. 458).—In ‘ Herefordshire,’ vol. i., 
‘South West,’ of the Royal Commission on 
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| Historical Monuments, England, these are 
described as of the fifteenth or early sixteenth 
century. There is no suggestion that they 
are the only example of the kind in England, 
‘a ae! 
YURITY OF GREEK LANGUAGE PRE- 
SERVED BY WOMEN (elxvii. 458).— 
Gibbon, in his sixty-sixth chapter, after 
speaking of the corruption of the national 
dialect at Constantinople, adds: 

But a purer idiom was spoken in the court 
and taught in the college, and the flourishing 
state of the language is described, and perhaps 
embellished, by a learned Italian who, by a 
long residence and noble marriage, was natur- 
alised at Constantinople about thirty years be- 
fore the Turkish conquest. “The vulgar 
speech,” says Philelphus, ‘‘ has been depraved 
by the people... But the Greeks, who have es- 
caped the contagion, are those whom we follow 

. and the noble graces of language most con. 
spicuously shine among the noble matrons, who 
are excluded from all intercourse’ with 
foreigners. With foreigners do I say? They 
lived retired and sequestered from the eyes of 
their fellow-citizens. Seldom are they seen in 
the streets; and when they leave their houses, 
it is in the dusk of evening. on visits to the 
churches and their nearest kindred. On these 
occasions they are on horseback, covered with 
a veil, and encompassed by their parents, their 
husbands, or their servants.” 

A footnote of Gibbon’s gives the Latin of 
Filelfo’s epistle, dated 1451. Though Sandys 
writes of Filelfo: ‘‘ He combined the accom- 
plishments of a scholar with the insidious- 
ness and brutality of a brigand,”’ yet his long 
residence in Constantinople and his marriage 
to a Greek lady of a noble family, show that 
he spoke with some authority of the life in 
that city. 

EDWaRp BENSLyY. 
(JONSTRUCTION WANTED (clxvii. 458). 
—In stanza xi. of the Prelude to ‘ Songs 
before Sunrise’ I understand the construc- 


tion of ‘‘We. have tracked the 
tempest . scare the loud night... ” to 


be the same as that of ‘‘ (have) heard their 
song’s . . . cadences fright the wolf,’’ in the 
latter part of the stanza. ‘‘ Tracked,’’ [ 
take it, means more than “heard.’’ It 
gives us the movement of the Thyiades, the 
picture of the listener marking the course 
of the wild rout under the shadow of the 
trees. And how effective the alliteration is! 
We too have tracked by star-proof trees 
The tempest of the Thyiades. 
| ‘* Tracked the tempest scare’’ may not be 
an ordinary prose construction, but surely a 
| poet may in legitimate ways, when his mean- 
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ing is clear, extend the usage of words. 1 | Samuel Rumsey? Was Sarah wife of the 
cannot see, myself, that there is any real dif- | above Thomas? Was this Thomas Rumsey 
ficulty in the passage. connected in any way with Thomas Rumsey, 
Epwarp Bensty. | son of Thomas and Mary, born at Faver- 

|sham, Kent, Oct. 4, 1711, whose daughter 

“T ANE’S NOVELS ” (clxvii. 459). — In | Mary married William Suckling, Lord Nel- 

Canon Ainger’s edition of Lamb’s | son’s maternal uncle? 

works, the only one I have at hand, the note There was also a Thomas Rumsey of Mere- 
on this is: | worth, Kent, in 1789. Was he another rela- 

Better known as the novels of the Minerva | tive of the above? 

Press, from which Lane the publisher issued | Herpert J. Rumsey. 
innumerable works. 

At 10 S. xi. 67, a correspondent says that | ‘‘()HERCHER MIDI A QUATORZE 
the Minerva Press was in Leadenhall Street, wy HEU RES” (clxvii. 459).—Chercher 
and that Carlyle, according to the ‘ O.E.D.,’ midi & quatorze heures—** to look for mid- 
was the first to use the expression ‘‘ Minerva | day at fourteen o clock. In the fifteenth 
Press”’ to denote a particular class of litera- | ceutury watches in France used to have 
ture. Why does not Ainger give us Chris- | twenty-four hours marked on their dials. I 
tian name or date or any detailed informa- | do not know the origin of this phrase, but 
tion about Lane? . a French governess of ours frequently used 

Epwarp Bensty. | it as a measure of time. If any of her 
pupils hesitated and took an unreasonable 
(ANTERBURY CATHEDRAL: MISSING | time in answering a question, she would ex- 

MEMORIAL: THOMAS RUMSEY | claim impatiently: ‘‘ Ah mais—vous cherchez 
(13S. i., 311; clxvii. 172, 212, 288, 300, 392, /midi & quatorze heures,’ meaning that we 
429; clxviii. 15).—This query interests me | Waited from twelve to two before answering. 
from the following records on my card in- HELEN PERSHOUSE. 
dex : p 

1679. Thomas Rumsey of Canterbury. — 5 moni to Hugo's French Journal, 
Thomas Kumsey, a young man from Eng- shes i 
land, paid great attentions to Rebecca Raw- | “To look for noon at fourteen o’clock” is 


- " Baila vanes , | a phrase which originates from the custom, 
son, sixth daughter of Secretary Rawson. He still in force in eeveral Italian towns, of num. 


was of respectable appearance and pleasing bering the hours from 1 to 24, starting from 
dress. He pretended to be Sir Thomas Hale. | sunset. 

They were married on July 1, 1679. The According to this way of reckoning, noon 
story goes on to tell how he went back to Cam occur at 16, 17, 18 -~_ 20 ge but 
England and she followed him, finding that 7 this posed nny Rage? natty prety germ 
he was a married man. ‘The story is quite a thing impossible. 
long and sad one, celggge in full detail. — In Paris there is a rue du Cherche Midi 
New England Register, vol. iii., p. 289. sm the Wie ersendionement 

1680. Thomas Rumsey.—Samuel, son of J 
Rebecca Rawson, Spinster, begotten, as she ; 
witnesseth, by Thomas Rumsey of Canter- BROOKE OF NORTON (clxvii. 457).—The 
bury, who was marryed to her at Boston, registers of Clare College should show 
New England, by ye name of Sir Thomas | who was the father of the Rev. Robert 
Hales Kt. and Baronet, as appears by cer- | Brooke, B.A., 1815. Roger Brooke, the son 
tificate under ye minister’s hand who mar- | of Sir Thomas Brooke, of Norton, was bap- 
tryed them. John Willson Clerke, home in | tized 17 July, 1698, at St. Mary-on-the-Hill, 
Mr. Cooper’s house in Salmon’s Lane, the | Chester, where also his brothers Henry and 
day of his baptising, Apr. 26, 1680.—Parish | Pusey were baptized, on 16 Aug., 1696, and 
Register, St. Dunstan’s, Stepney. 3 Nov., 1700, respectively. Their father was 

1685. Thomas Rumsey.—Sarah, wife of | described in 1700 as of Haughgreen, Chester, 
Thomas Rumsey, buried at St. Alphage, Can- | (Earwaker, ‘ St. Mary-on-the-Hill,’ 133-4). 


A. KNOWLEs. 


terbury, Mar. 4, 1685.—Parish Register. The father’s link with this church doubtless 
I am anxious to find if this Thomas Hale | arose because Roger Wilbraham, his father- 
had any existence. in-law, was patron. Later on, Thomas, the 


lf so, was he connected in any way with | second son of Sir Thomas, was given the liv- 
Thomas Rumsey? What happened to! ing, which he held from 1737 to 1744, with 
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that of Walton, near Liverpool. Roger 
Brooke occurs in 1750 in Liverpool, when he 
was given leave to build a ship on Corpora- 
tion ground, and again in 1752 as owner of 
the Guineaman Brooke, Thomas Kewley, 
commander, carrying 400 slaves from Old 
Calabar. I do not know anything about his 
wife. The will of Roger Brooke, of Liverpool, 
merchant, was proved at Chester in 1753, and 
would probably afford some information. 


R. 8. B. 


} AINSFORD SETTLERS IN AMERICA 

(elxvii. 453). — It may be pointed out 
that there is no place called Rainsford in 
Lancashire. It is Rainford. Was there a 
house of friars at Werrington, Northants? 
The legacy of 1361 seems much more likely 
to have been to the house of Augustinian 
friars at Warrington, Lancs., not far from 
Prescot and Farnworth, also mentioned in 
the same will. 

n. 8. B. 


‘MIJTH: SPELLING OF SURNAME 

(elxv. 460; elxvi. 32; clxvii. 391, 426).— 
If we are going to be invited to spell Smith 
Smijth because y is written ij in Dutch, why 
not spell it Smié because the Greeks wrote 
th thus, or Smid or Smip because the Saxons 
employed such forms for th? 

R. S. B. 


LLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF ‘JOHN 
GILPIN ° (elxvii. 457).—I have a Latin 
and English version of ‘ John Gilpin,’ with 
six illustrations by Cruikshank ; 
Oxford, 1841. 
If your correspondent would like to see this 
I shall be pleased to send it to him. 


George 


EpGAR SYERs. 


R* ORDS OF EMIGRATION: AUS- 
fRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
(clxvii. 241, 284, 374, 443).—In reply to your 
correspondent, X. Y. Z., the particular 
name of the emigrants I am _ seeking de- 
tails of is Kinniburgh (spelt variously, Cun- 
nibrugh, Kennyburgh, Kinnieburgh, etc., 
accordingly to date). 

As the name is a Scottish one, the major- 
ity would seem to have left from the ports of 
Glasgow, Greenock, Leith and Liverpool, but 
members of a branch, settled in Kent, who 
emigrated to Australia between, say, the 
years 1830 to 1880, probably left from the 


Port of London. 


T. C. KInnripurcu. 
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ir YHOMAS WATLING (clxv. 80; clxvii. 50, 
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461). —Brief particulars of the trial, con- 
viction, and sentence of the above are to be 
found in the Caledonian Mercury, an Edin- 
burgh newspaper, under date 18 Apr., 1789, 
He was a limner of Dumfries and was trans- 
ported for fourteen years for forging notes 
of the Bank of Scotland. 

A search of the High Court Minute Books 
at the Justiciary Office, Edinburgh, would 
no doubt bring to light further details. 

There is a copy of the little book, ‘ Letters 
from an Exile at Botany Bay,’ in the British 
Museum Library. 

T. C. KinNIBURGH. 
A UTHOR’S INSCRIPTION IN 
+4 IN WONDERLAND’ (clxvii. 459). — 
The author’s circle was largely connected 
with Christ Church, Oxford. Shute was a 
member of the teaching staff there. Possibly 
the recipient was a sister or niece. 


‘ ALICE 


Stuart JOHNSON. 


()RIGIN OF THE SURNAME ANDER- 

SON (clxvii. 385, 464).—With reference 
to the reply of R. F. W. at the last refer- 
ence, I would point out that it seems im- 
probable that the Andersons could be des- 
cended in the male line from Gilleainrias, 
the reputed first Earl of Ross, in view of the 
fact that Paul MacTyre, who was fifth in 
descent from Gilleainrias, is said to have 
been the last lineal male representative of 
the family. The chieftainship of the Clan 
Ainrias would naturally have gone to an 
Anderson on Paul’s death if such a person 


had been a descendant in the male line. The 
clan has had no chief since his death. His 
daughter and heiress, Katherine, married 
Walter Ross, third of Balnagown, and 


the lands which had belonged to Paul Mac 
Tyre descended to the Balnagown family. 


JAMEs SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


AMES MICKLETON, F.R.S.  (clxvii. 
424).—James Mickleton was the son of 
Christopher Mickleton, attorney-at-law, of 
the city of Durham from 1630 to 1669, by his 
first wife, Mary King (d. 1644). He was 
born in the city of Durham, 19 Apr., 1638; 
baptized at St. Mary-le-Bow, Durham, 2 
Apr., 1638; was a student at Gray’s Inn; a 
barrister-at-law in the city of Durham 16..- 
1693, a resident at Crook Hall by Durham 
1669-1693, an indefatigable collector of re 
cords relating to the city and diocese of Dur 
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ham; died at Crook Hall, by Durham, 3 Aug., 
1693, aged fifty-six ; buried in Durham Cathe- 
dral 4 Aug., 1643; gravestone there. Married 
at St. Margaret’s, Durham, 29 Apr., 1660, 
Frances, youngest daughter of Michael Hall, 
of the city of Durham, who died 7 June, 
1690, and was buried next day at St. Mar- 
garet’s, Durham, having had issue two sons 
and one daughter, of whom only one son sur- 
vived her. 

At James Mickleton’s death in 1693, his 
splendid collection was scattered. The bulk 
of it ultimately fell into the hands of the 
Rev. George Spearman Wasey, who sold it 
to Dr. Barrington, Bishop of Durham, who 
deposited it in the Episcopal Library on the 
Palace Green, Durham, founded by Bishop 
Cosin, where the collection now is. It is 
contained in sixty volumes; they were all 
examined by me together with my literary 
friend of forty years, the late Rev. CANON 
FowLer, the then librarian (and an old con- 
tributor to ‘N. and Q.’) over twenty years ago. 
They were all much used by William Hutch- 
inson (1718-1794) and Robert Surtees (1816- 
1894). Some other volumes passed into other 
hands. Some of these we have seen. 

J. W. FAwcetT. 

Satley, Co. Durham 


. W. FREELAND (clxvi. 260). —- Hum- 
phrey William Freeland was born 28 
Aug., 1814, and died 2 Oct., 1892; eldest 
son of James Bennett Freeland, of Chiches- 
ter; called to the Bar 1841; M.P. for 
Chichester 1859-63; J.P., D.L., Sussex. An 
active member of the National Association 
for the Promotion of Social Science, and a 
member of its council 1881-2; author of ‘ The 
Reduction of Continental Armies.’ 
W. Hayter. 
Croydon. 


E VAUGHANS OF TRETOWER 
(clxvii. 421, 461).—In Kington Church, 
Herefordshire, there is a monument which 
bears alabaster figures of Thomas Vaughan 
and his wife. He was killed at Banbury in 
1469. His wife was known as Ellen Gethin 
(“Ellen the Terrible’’) and was a lady of 
very masculine character. Her favourite 
brother having been murdered by her cousin, 
John Vaughan of Tretower, she attended, 
with bow and arrows, 
where John was present and, awaiting her 
opportunity, she aimed an arrow at his heart. 
Hergest, near Kington, was once the 
residence of Vaughans. The founder of 





an archery meeting | 


/ Pater had said, “ The ‘ 
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Kington Grammar School was Margaret, 
Lady Hawkins, a daughter of one of the 
Vaughans of Hergest Court and the widow 
of Sir John Hawkins, the famous Eliza- 
bethan seaman. 

Of Sir Roger Vaughan of Bredwardine 


it is related that he fell in the battle of 
Agincourt, 1415. 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
OUGHTON FAMILY BIBLE (elxvii. 


522, 374).—Boughton was the name of a 
family seated at Newbold-on-Avon, near 
Rugby, in the sixteenth century. The vil- 
lage church of St. Botolph contains several 
monuments to the Boughtons, including those 
erected to the memory of Sir Edward Bough- 


ton (1548) and of his wife Elizabeth 
(Catesby) 1583. 

H. Askew. 
OSEPH TINLING, bapt. 1778 (elxvii. 


152, 211).—Mr, C. T. TiIntine may find 
the following of some help in his inquiries 
for the record of this baptism. 

The pedigree of Widdrington of Hauxley, 
near Amble, in Northumberland (see ‘ His- 
tory of Northumberland,’ vol. v.) shows the 
marriage of Sarah Teasdale of Chichester, 
co-heiress under the will of her kinsman, 
John Widdrington of Hauxley, in 1784, with 
Lieut.-Col. David Latimer Tinling, who 
assumed by royal licence the additional name 
of Widdrington (London Gazette, 4 Mar., 
1809), and eventually attained the rank of 
Lieutenant-General in the army. Sarah 
Tinling (née Teasdale) died in 1816. 

These particulars have been derived from 
the Deeds of Mr. S. F. Widdrington. The 
administration of John Widdrington’s will 
was granted to the Rev. Joseph Cook and 
David Latimer Tinling. 

The Rev. Sidney Widdrington, formerly a 
captain in the 53rd Regiment, the son of 
Sir David Tinling Widdrington and his wife 
Sarah (née Teasdale) sold his moiety of the 
Hauxley estate in 1842 to Captain S. E. 
Widdrington, who had succeeded to the other 
moiety of the estate which his mother, Sarah 
Brown (afterwards Widdrington), wife of the 
Rev. Joseph Cook, had acquired, as we 
have seen above, by the will of John Wid- 
drington. 


H. Askew. 
OETHE: REFERENCE WANTED (elxvii. 
459). — It would have been more correct if 


worship of sorrow,’ as 
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The phrase is found within 
‘Sartor Resartus’ 
Fraser’s 
Magazine in 1833-4) in the chapter called ‘The 


Carlyle called it.” 1 
quotation marks in Carlyle’s | 
(written 1830-1; first published in 


Everlasting Yea’ (‘Sartor’ ii. 9, §§ 16, 19), 
but it had been quoted bv him before in his 
essay on ‘ Voltaire ’ (1829; ‘ Miscellanies,’ Chap- 
man and Hall’s cheap edition, ii. 47: the pas- 
sage can be found in any edition of the ‘ Mis- 
cellanies’ by reference to the index, under 
‘Sorrow ’) as a description of Christianity. In 
his essay on ‘ Goethe’ (1828; ‘ Miscellanies ’ 1. 
183) Carlyle had drawn special attention to the 
kindred phrases, “the Sanctuary of Sorrow ” 
and “ the divine depth of Sorrow,” which occur 
in a passage there quoted from his translation 
of Goethe’s ‘ Wilhelm Meister’s Travels * (1827). 
In the complete ‘ Wilhelm Meister,’ as trans- 
lated by Carlyle, the passage will be found on 
p. 79 of the third scene of Chapman and 
Hall’s edition (ch. xi of the ‘ Travels’); and 
there is an earlier passage on p. 72 (ch. x; 
also given in the ‘ Miscellanies’ i. 180) which 
has helped in the formation of the phrase 
“worship of sorrow ” a phrase which liter- 
ally. I think, is not to be found in Goethe. 
Comparing these passages with the original 
(‘Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre,’ book ii, 
chs. i and ii, in the “ Jubilaums-Ausgabe ” of 


Goethe’s works, vol. xix, pp. 183-4, 191-2) we 
get the following :— 

(a) “Humility and poverty, mockery and 
despite, disgrace and wretchedness, suffering 


recognise these things as divine 
indeed we find some traces in all 


and death, to 
. OF this, 
ages.” (P. 72 

(b) “The second [Article in the Creed is] 
Christian, for those struggling with affliction 
and glorified in affliction.”’ (P. 73). 

(c) “ Veneration of the contradictory, the 
hated. the avoided .. . the Sanctuary of Sorrow 

. the life of this divine Man .. . his suffer- 
ings . .. those sufferings, even because we 
reverence them so highly . the divine depth 
of Sorrow.” (P. 79). 

And thus in German :— . 

(a) “ Niedrigkeit und Armut, Spott und Ver- 
achtung, Schmoch und Elend, Leiden und Tod 
als géttlich anzuerkennen Hiervon finden 
sich freilich Spuren durch alle Zeiten.’ 
(P. 183). 

(b) “ Der zweite [Artikel im Credo ist] christ- 
lich. fiir die mit Leiden Kampfenden und in 
Leiden Verherrlichten.” (P. 184). 

(c) “ Verehrung des Widerwartigen, Verhass- 
ten, Fliehenswerten Heiligtum des 
Schmerzes Leben dieses gittlichen 
Mannes.. ., sein Leiden, .. . diese Leiden, eben 
weil wir sie so hoch verehren . die géttliche 
Tiefe des Leidens.” 


das 


aas 
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From which it appears, with the aid of my 


italics, that Carlyle’s phrase, “ worship of Sor- 
row,” might just as well have come out as 
“worship of Suffering”: and that 
although he has not the substantival phrase 


Goethe, | 
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It may be noted that the concluding sentence 
of (a) above is a general statement of the 
theme to which Pater gives a Greek applica- 
tion in his study of Demeter and Porcinhentl 
That study was undertaken for the purpose 
of lectures to be given at the Birmingham and 
Midland Institute in 1875, and they were first 
published in the Fortnightly Review, January 
and February, 1876. : 

L. R. M. Srracuan. 

Birmingham University 


“THE BROKEN CREMONA ” (elxvii. 459).— 

The pun was Swift’s. The source of the 
story is given in John Forster’s ‘ Life of Jona- 
than Swift,’ i. 193, as “ Delany’s Observations. 
213," i.e. ‘Observations upon Lord Orrery’s 
Remarks upon the Life and Writings of Dr, 
Jonathan Swift,’ 1754. Forster, after quoting 
from the ‘ Journal to Stella,’ “ Lord Carteret 
set down Prior the other day in his chariot, 
and Prior thanked him for his charioty ” with 
Swift’s contemptuous comment on the pun, 
writes “A super-eminently good one by him. 


self belongs to the days when Cartaret was 
viceroy. At one of the castle entertainments. 


a lady, whisking about her mantle, swept down 
a Cremona fiddle; and Swift, who was by. re 
peated Virgil’s line :— 
Mantua vae miserae nimium vicina Cremonae 
The reference in the line, ‘ Bucolica,’ ix, 28 
is this. When in p.c. 41, veteran soldiers from 
the armies of Antonius and Octavian were 
given allotments on the confiscated territory 
of Cremona, which had favoured the cause of 
Brutus and Cassius, part of the unoffending 
district of the neighbouring Mantuans was 
seized as well, including Virgil’s own farm.” 


Epwarp Bensty. 


‘Popular Fallacies’ first appeared in the 
New Monthly Magazine, January 1826. The 
papers were collected in the ‘Last Essays of 


Elia’ (1833), the text of which is less explicit 
at the passage in question. as shown in the 
Oxford edition of Lamb (i. 794). In the 


Magazine the punster was named, the Virgil- 
ian line was quoted, and the allusion was 
explained. The story is told by Thomas 
Sheridan in his Life of Swift (1784) :— 

“Now T am upon the subject of his punning, 
T cannot refrain from mentioning an excellent 
one which he made at my father’s, in a happy 
application of one of Virgil’s lines. Tt hap 
pened that a Lady whisking about her long 
train, which was then the fashion, threw down 
and broke a fine Cremona fiddle belonging to 
him; upon which Swift cried out— 

Mantua ve misere nimium vicina Cremone!” 

T have copied this from p. 375 of the second 
edition (1787), where misere is misprinted 
miser. The line is from the Eclogues (ix. 28), 
“Mantua alas too near to hapless Cremona” 
(Lonsdale and Lee’s translation). The friend. 
ship between Swift and Dr. Thomas Sheridan 
(the father of the Thomas who tells the anec- 


dote) lasted from about 1718 to 1738. 


“Verehrung des Leidens,” “veneration (or 
worship) of Suffering,” does use the verbal 
hrase,” wir verehren diese Leiden,” “ we | 


reverence (or worship) those sufferings.” 


L. R. M. Srracnan. 
Birmingham University. 
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The Library. 
The Scottish National Dictionary. Vol. I, 


Part 1V.  Beefer-Bitteraks. 
William Grant. (Edinburgh: 
National Dictionary Association). 


Edited by 
Scottish 


‘HE arrival of a new number of the Scot- 

tish National Dictionary is always wel- 
come. With Part IV now before us the first 
volume is completed. It concludes with a 
good list of subscribers; is accompanied by 
a Preface, lists of correspondents who have 
been of assistance, and some additions to the 
abbreviations given in earlier parts; and 
further it brings us, along with quotations 
from reviews which show how widely and 
thoroughly it has been appreciated, appeal 
for new subscribers with a view especially to 
speeding up progress. When complete the 
Dictionary will consist of ten volumes of 
about 320 pages each. The editor’s double 
cdaim for the work: that it is a contribution 
to Scottish History, in so far as it shows the 
feelings, thoughts and actions of Scotchmen 
in the past, and that it will play a part in 
preserving the identity of the nation: can 
hardly be disputed. Its validity reste largely 
m the mass of illustrative quotations, which 
we have noted in former reviews as admir- 
able, and which, in this new section, show no 
diminution in effectiveness. We heartily 
wish success to the appeal. 

The words here registered offer many 
examples of homonyms as well as of such 
extension of an original denotation as 
aequires practically the value of a homonym. 
Thus the syllable ‘“‘ben’’ besides its well- 
known meanings ‘‘mountain’”’ and ‘“‘within”’ 
the latter comprising many branching uses) 
also signifies a leg; a small incision to make 
the blood flow; a spring salmon and strong 
ox-leather used for soles of boots. Similarly 
“bird ’’ may signify a burden; the scorched 
stem of heather after the burning of the 
twigs and a brand; a pasture on dry, heathy 
land, and to pasture lambs on such ground ; 
and besides, to smart with the cold. ‘‘ Birse,’’ 
ahair or bristle, a sheaf of bristles, a beard, 
and thence, wrath, is also used for ‘‘ bruise,”’ 
both noun and verb, and for pecuniary help; 
and there is a newish compound ‘“‘ birse-cup ” 


a third) cup of tea to which, instead of 
cream, whisky has been added. The first 
qmotation for this is from the Scotsman in 
1912, and the derivation is said to be from 
the parish of Birse. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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There are one or two of those pleasing 
Scottish phrases which ve expression, 


| which standard English often lacks, to com- 


mon, homely observations: thus, ‘‘ bever ”’ 
or “ baiver,’’ ‘‘ to shake,’’ or ‘‘ tremble,’’ in 


| the phrase ‘‘ baiverin i’ the wind,”’ said speci- 
| ally of a girl with her hair blown about 


| (‘‘ What are thoo been out baiveran i’ 
| wind for, the day ?’’). 


the 
Much and various 


| good Scottish thought and action are illus- 


| ‘‘ big’’ and ‘ birl.”’ 


| French bee jaune, béjaune) for 


trated by the meanings and quotations under 
‘* beet,’ ‘‘ bicker,’’ ‘‘ bien ’’ (which we are 
warned not rashly to connect with Fr. bien), 
In the way of histori- 
cal interest the student will notice ‘‘ bel- 
tane’’; ‘‘ been-hook,’’ harvest work per- 
formed as rent; and ‘‘ bejan ”’ in its various 
forms, the name (supposed to be from the 
first year 
students at Aberdeen and St. Andrews, which 
has produced feminine forms ‘‘ bejanella ”’ 


| (Aberdeen) and “‘ bejantine’’ (St. Andrews) 


| and a verb meaning “‘ to handle roughly 
| from 


the treatment meted out to a new 
shearer in the harvest field and to first year’s 
men at a university. Among children’s 
words and names of games are “‘ beezer,”’ 
equivalent to ‘‘ topper ”’ or ‘‘ stunner,’ and 
‘“bejelam,’’ a boys’ game, called in Edin 
burgh “‘levoy.”’ Natural history as to 
fauna is but slightly represented, but we 
noticed that a quotation identifies ‘‘ bell- 
ringer,’’ on the authority of our correspond- 
ent Mr. Giapstong, of Capenoch, Dumfries- 


| shire, the bird authority for the south-west 
| of Scotland, with the long-tailed titmouse. 
| Flower and plant-names are rather more 
| numerous, thus: ‘‘ bitteraks,’’ the dandelion ; 


‘“‘beldairy,’? orchis mascula (others say a 
flower similar to wild hyacinth, growing on 


| a single stalk to a height of 6ins., of maroon 


colour, with black-spotted green leaf, found 


| fairly frequently on the banks of the Coyle— 


what may this be?); ‘‘ benner-gowan,’’ the 


| garden fever-few ; ‘‘ ben(nie)-weed,’’ ragwort ; 
“* birdies’ bannocks,’’ wood sorrel; ‘‘ birdies’ 


| a farm. 


een,’’ the speedwell. Of words from Old 
French a good example is “‘ bestial,’’ from 
bestaille used for the collective live stock on 
A rhyme on the five fingers is 
quoted under ‘‘ berrybarn”’ (which stands 


| for the third finger) : 
or ‘‘ birse tea ’’ which means a last (usually | 


Thumbkin brak the barn, 
Lickpot stealt the corn, 
Langman carried it awa’, 
Berrybarn stood and saw, 
Wee Pirly Winkie paid for a’. 


‘* Berrier in the barn,”’ that is, the flail- 
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man, is suggested as origin of ‘‘ berryman.”’ 

With two expressions equivalent to how- 
ever, “Be as it will’’ run into ‘“ bees- 
weel ’’ and ‘‘ Be as it would ”’ run into “‘ bees 
wid,’’ we noticed the phrase ‘‘ be his own 
case’’ or ‘‘his own case be it,’’ a prophy- 
lactic which means ‘‘ may his misfortune be 
confined to himself ’’ ; described as an apology 
or expression of sympathy it is a little odd 
till one realises that it is directed towards 
the interlocutor not the sufferer, as thus: 
““he broke his leg, and be his own case the 
bone was sticking oot.’’ 

It will be remembered that this Dictionary 
deals with Scottish words known to be in use 
or to have been in use since c, 1700; it is 
noticeable in this-part how large a propor- 
tion of them are quoted from the twentieth 
century. 


The Staple Court Books of Bristol. Edited 
by KE. KE. Rich (For the Bristol Record 
Society). 

HE study of the Staple Court jurisdiction 

has recently made considerable advance, 
but no consecutive records of a Staple Court 

have hitherto been printed. At Bristol, a 

principal Staple town, the Staple Court re- 

cords have largely been preserved; and this 
new volume of the Bristol Record Society’s 

Publications gives us their Staple Court Book 

for 1509-1513 and their Staple Action Book 

for 1595-1601. The Action Books, with two 
gaps of nine and thirteen years respectively, 
run from 1595 to 1678. The history of the 
device of the Staple leads us to the heart 
of the diplomatic and economic history of 
the Middle Ages. Mr. Rich prefaces the 
text of the books with a full and lucid in- 
troduction, which, tracing the importance, 
slight at first but ever increasing, of the Eng- 
lish merchant; the use of trade as a weapon 
in disputes with Scotland ; the establishment 
of St. Omer as the Staple, and the influences 
pressing for its being set up in England; 
the organisation of Edward III’s ‘‘ Estate of 

Merchants ’’; the ruinous effect on the Eng- 

lish merchants abroad of their participation 

in high finance and the fall of the ‘‘ Estate 
of Merchants’’; the setting up of home 

Staples, some thirteen in number; and the 

measures which led to the setting up of the 

Staple Courts—we take a few out of the well- 

marshalled details as examples. 

The most generally interesting of these sec- 


tions will, however, be found that on th 
Law Merchant, which the exigencies of prac 
tical trading brought to a high degree of 
efficient promptness, simplicity and reliabil 
| ity, with a good elimination of vexatiow 
| suits, and a procedure generally rational, 
|The Law Merchant, with its proof by wit 
| ness, and preventing of compurgation, played 
/no unimportant part in the evolution of 
| judicial administration—being well it 
| advance of ordinary contemporary practice 
t account of Staple Courts and Statute 
Staple is followed by a full and careful 
| account of Bristol as a Staple (it was from 
| the first chiefly a judicial franchise) am 
| then a description of the Staple Court Books, 
| Although, according to the original custom, 
| founded on the needs of traders at the great 
| fairs, the courts for merchants were directed 
to be held from day to day and from hou 
| to hour, by the sixteenth century they wer 
| held regularly thrice a week. In the med: 
| eval Courts of Law Merchant a pledge 
| prosecute had been exacted as a means of 
preventing vexatious suits: such pledge 
| occur but rarely in Bristol, and the dropping 
of the practice is explained as probably com 
nected with the fact that it had been super 
seded by the use of forma] acknowledgment 
of debt upon which the claim for payment 
would, as a rule, be rested. It follows that the 
great majority of the cases were undefended, 
Among the two or three notable changes of 
| procedure to be observed on comparing the 
| two books printed here, is seen the effect of 
the further separation during the sixteenth 
century of merchants from craftsmen, and 
more frequent use of the Staple Courts by 
merchants in Elizabethan days, whence it 
comes that the sums sought to be recovered 
are much greater in the later book. Another 
new feature is the general use of attorneys— 
rare in the earlier book. 

The student should make note of this piece 
of work, and the ordinary reader, though he 
will hardly set himself to peruse the crabbed 
Latin text of the originals, will find mudh 
to interest him in the pleasantly written in 
troduction. 

The volume is as attractive as its prede 
cessors, beautifully printed, on most satis 
factory paper. The table of contents and 
the headings of divisions are rather od 
arranged. No mention is made of the Sta’ 
Action Book among the Contents. 
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